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F ESTHETIC PESSIMISM, AND 
THE NEW HOPE. 
Most thoughtful and cultivated persons 
with a sense of beauty and of its im- 
portance to human life, whether Amer- 
icans or not, must feel the truth, how- 
ever qualified, of Professor Norton's 
words in the first number of The Knight 
Errant. For every articulate and elo- 
quent voice, we may take it, there is a certain proportion — 
sometimes a mass of silent assent. Professor Norton repre- 
sents the view of the few rather than of the many, perhaps, 
but this is because it is the comparatively few who have care, 
thought, or time for beauty and art in these days, owing to 
the perversity of social and economic arrangements — or more 
exactly, because we have reached in the course of economic 
evolution a period of transition unfavourable to artistic pro- 
duction. If it is asked "why unfavourable?" the reply is 
simple — because men's best energies are devoted to the pur- 
suit of other things, or practically absorbed in the struggle for 
existence. 

But, while standing at gaze with Professor Norton upon 
the aesthetic hill-top, watching the fading glory of the sunset 
of art and beauty, do not let us refuse to try and penetrate 
the thick mists which rise from the desolate swamps and 
wastes of modern civilization ; albeit laden with the malari- 
ous languor of apathy and cynicism, which, after all, but thinly 
veil the sordid but sinister forms of greed and vested interest. 
Professor Norton, speaking of his own country, appears to 
accept the ordinary bourgeois view of civilization as a sort of 
inevitable ballasting of heavy material which must be thrown 
into the ship of life, wholesale, to begin with. 

But is it really so necessary to blight and blast the face of 
nature ; to ruthlessly lay waste pleasant wild places ; to poison 
pure streams ; to make the world " bald before its time," as 
Thoreau says, and to practically enslave the mass of mankind, 
before beginning to live at all ? Can we hope to make life beau- 
tiful if we destroy the very materials of which beauty is made ? 
If we insist on regarding Demand as our dayspring and 
Supply as our sunset, and measuring the hours and minutes 
by money, but realizing nothing except by what it is capable 
of "realizing" in the market, and guaging the progress of 
nations by the amounts of its exports and imports, instead of 
by the happiness or capacity of the people, is it at all likely 
that the atmosphere generated under such conditions can 
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foster anything but vulgarity and cynicism ? Sense of beauty, 
and the humane feelings may of course linger on in a con- 
sumptive condition, as indeed they do, but as different from a 
normal healthy condition > — as eighteenth century classicism 
differs from the Venus of Milo, shall we say ? 

It is of no use founding societies for the encouragement of 
the Fine Arts — poor shivering things — and throwing the 
penny of patronage to the poor devil of an artist : it is of no 
use sticking a little bit of tinsel by way of ornament if the 
design and construction of social life are hopelessly bad. 
What indeed would it matter if we were so poor in pictures 
and statues if life itself was joyful and harmonious? Art 
must not be regarded (as, however, it persistently is) merely 
as a species of superior industry, to be paid extra for, if you 
can afford it — that is, after you have more of everything else 
than you want— and, if not, to be done without. Nor should 
it be regarded as the peculiar private property of artists. No, 
in its true sense it is an essential ingredient of human life — 
that is, if we regard the sense of harmony, proportion, fitness, 
charm, romance, love, as essential to human life. 

It is terrible to think what expensive luxuries these primary 
necessities have become in modern times I 

I am afraid Professor Norton's remarks apply not only to 
America, and the spirit he deplores is not exclusively the 
product of a new soil and climate, although the field ana crop 
may be larger. We find the same rank growths springing 
from the same seed in the old established countries of Europe, 
and flourishing beneath Monarchy and Republic alike, 
wherever the commercial competitive scramble rules — and 
where does it not ? 

In England, with her glorious relics of mediaeval archi- 
tectures and heroic past, like a rich tapestry background to 
her modern life, what happens ? Is it a question of some ven- 
erable building impeding modern traffic or interfering with the 
prospects of profitable speculation? Away with it — away 
with five or six centuries of history and romance for the 
chance of a higher percentage ! ^Esau, at all events, had a 
substantial mess of pottage for his birthright. We not only 
sell our birthright, but the birthright of our children in doing 
these things, often for something less than a song; but it 
is a question whether ruthless indifference or mistaken solici- 
tude has done the most harm to the monuments of art and 
architecture in Europe. So-called "Restoration" comes 
along and sees in some pathetic pile which illustrates the evo- 
lution of Gothic architecture, only one style struggling for the 
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mastery, and straightway he will help it out. The result 
has too often been the extinction of all style and the substitu- 
tion of bald nineteenth century, eloquent only of the clerk of 
the works and the contractor. The most hideous and vulgar 
buildings are often boldly placed in cities rich in art and 
architectural treasures. As at Perugia, for instance, where a 
brand new piazza and sham renaissance municipal barracks 
are, with Italian audacity, tacked on to the venerable mediae- 
val town. 

If these things are done in the dry, what wonder at what 
may be done, or left undone, in the green leaf ? If the old 
countries are so ready to efface their past, why should young 
ones be expected to take thought for their future ? 

So far, then, with the aesthetic pessimist, we may look east 
or west and see only the after glow of dead art and beauty 
dying behind the chimney pots of utilitarianism ; but some 
of us, who have sat at the feet of the prophets, have heard 
also other voices. Kindled at first by the eloquence of Rus- 
kin, or the enthusiasm of Emerson, we have been compelled 
to compare the conclusions of Darwin, and may have been 
helped on our way by Mill and Herbert Spencer — strange as 
such names may sound in association with the first. Then if 
we have fully grasped the meaning of evolution, and have not 
been unmindful of Carl Marx and modern socialism, and 
meanwhile have been able to discern amid the din and whirl 
of machinery, and the smoke of blind industrial production, 
alternating with strikes and commercial crises, the claims of 
Labour, every day growing clearer ; and above the clang of 
the commercial war, the murmur of an ever growing restless- 
ness and discontent, like the sound of a rising storm, but 
more and more shaping itself into a common demand and a 
fuller life ; then looking ahead through the darkness we may 
behold the gleam of a hew dawn — that of a new epoch, the 
shadows of whose coming are already cast before, the form 
and shape of which some eager spirits have already seen in 
visions, but which is as assuredly on the way as to-morrow's 
sunrise. 

It is this new hope alone which will help us through the 
valley of the shadow of death — pessimism — this hope which 
may become a strong faith to regenerate the world. Faith in 
life, in labour, in humanity, when fairly set free from those 
false ideals and degrading conditions which lay waste its true 
powers and destroy its happiness. Then, in as much as we 
believe transient art to be the language of harmonious life, 
that new life will assuredly find its own form and colour to 
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clothe its thoughts, and again spring in the strength and 
elasticity of organic life from the soil of human fellowship 
and sympathy in perhaps even fairer shape than of old. 



July, 1892. 



Walter Crane. 
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